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Architect’s Window 


Sin at the left in full color is a reproduction of a ‘“Na- 
tivity’ window executed in faceted glass. The window was 
especially prepared for the architectural offices of Satterlee and 
Tomich in Sacramento, California. This would seem to be a 
particularly appropriate installation as Mr. Nicholas Tomich is 
a member of the Church Architectural Guild and is well known 
as a designer of churches throughout the west. 


The window was designed and made in the Cummings 
Studio, San Francisco, California. The glass is cast in light weight 
concrete and made up in four separate sections. Originally pre- 
pared for installation in steel sash, it later was mounted as a 
panel so it could be removed and used as an exhibit piece. 


Mr. Harold Cummings says that, ‘Although the subject seems 
easily discernible to us, some people do not readily make it out.” 


In the lower left portion of the window the Virgin is depicted 
in rich shades of blue. She faces the right and is bent slightly 
over the Christ Child. The Child can be identified by the symbolic 
cruciform nimbus in red and white. 


The upper portion of the window shows the standing figure 
of Joseph facing to the left. His face, in light almost clear glass 
is tilted directly down. At the extreme left Joseph’s hand can be 
made out clutching a gold staff. 


Most of the glass has been cut from Blenko slabs. It was 
then subjected to very extensive chipping or faceting and set so 
it protrudes above the cement binder. 


Faceted glass Nativity Window located in the offices of Satterlee 
& Tomich, architectural firm in Sacramento, California. Designed 
and executed by Cummings Studios, San Francisco. 
Photo: Custom Studios 


Secular Uses for Stained Glass 
by 


JOHN G. LLOYD 


Ithough it is taken for granted that a church should have | 


stained glass windows the same idea does not occur so 
readily when thinking of public and commercial buildings or pri- 
vate houses. This huge market has so far been left relatively 
untouched by the stained glass craftsman. However, with contem- 
porary architectural trends definitely moving in the direction of 
open type construction the potential uses for stained glass are 
unlimited. 


Along with this there has been a revived interest in the 
utilization of “art in architecture’. With this the stained glass 
craftsman can now once again more completely carry out his 
original purpose in life. The term “handmaiden of architecture” 
will again become a reality. 


During the Middle Ages, when the craft got established, 
church building was practically the’only kind of planned large 
scale construction going on. Stained glass filled a definite role in 
these structures as a decorative accoutrement capable of providing 
a rather mystical aura known as religious atmosphere. It carried 
out this function so well that ever since it has been typed as a 
religious art. 


Today, however, there is really no need for the versatile 
stained glass studio to direct its efforts solely toward the field 
of church construction. With the new materials and different 
techniques that have been explored in recent years the time is 
ripe for the stained glass man to branch out into the general 
building field. From airports to homes, factories to restaurants 
the expanding construction market is wide open for the creative, 
imaginative craftsman who can adapt to the changing world. 


Although church work will probably always remain, by far, 
the greatest user of stained glass, the other applications must not 
be neglected. Architects should be familiarized with the touches of 
warmth, color and beauty that stained glass can add to the rather 
cold steel, glass and cement construction that is going on in our 
functional world. 


With this thought in mind the current issue of Stained Glass 
is devoted almost exclusively to illustrating the many varied and 
wonderful ways stained glass can be utilized in the nonreligious 
field. A recent article in the New York Times (August 13, 1961) 
said, “That stained glass conforms with, and even enhances, its 
many non-religious settings today is evidence that the craft is 
still very much alive and full of promise.” 
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Stained glass windows depicting “Jack and Jill Went Up the Hill’, 
installed in kindergarten in Salina, Kansas, done by Emil Fret, Inc. 
St. Louis, Mo. 


ossibly, next fo churches, more stained glass can be found in 
Pore buildings than in any other one category.(See Stained 
Glass Spring—-1944 ‘Stained Glass Goes to Public Buildings.” ) 
State capitals, libraries, museums, art galleries, courthouses, 
schools, all have made extensive use of this decorative art to 
promote an atmosphere of quiet dignity while bringing color and 
beauty into the lives of the public. 


The nation’s Capitol in Washington contains several notable 
examples as does the Library of Congress and many other official 
buildings in the city. Across the Potomac in Alexandria, Virginia 
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Second window of a series 

in the Hungarian Room at 
the University of Pittsburgh. 
Shown in the quadrifoil are 
three of Hungary's early 
leaders. Arpad (889 A.D.) 
who lead the Magyars to their 
permanent home in the 
Danubian Basin; St. Istvan 
(997-1038) who was instru- 
mental in converting the 
people to Ohristianity and 
bringing western culture to 
the land; Bela IV (1235-70) 
the king responsible for re- 
organizing the country after 
the Tater invasion. 


In the middle panel the 
leaders of the seven Magyar 
tribes are shown cutting their 
veins and mixing their blood 
in a vessel and drinking it. 
This ancient custom of 
tribes sealed the loyality of 
each to the other and to their 
leader Arpad. 


1000 #)- 


The lower panels shows 
Endre Il, father of Bela, 
issuing the Proclamation of 
Rights, known as the 
“Golden Bull” in the year 
1222. One of the funda- 
mental pillars of Hungary’s 
Constitution, it came seven 
years after England's Magna 
Carta. The year 1000 A.D. 
indicates the time Pope Sylvester II sent a crown to St. Stephen on the 
conversion to Christianity. 


The windows in the Hungarian Room were designed by Milcho Silianoff 
and Howard Wilbert of Pgh. Stained Glass Studios, Hungarian designer 
Louis Diera, and University architect Albert Klimcheck. 


the Washington Masonic National Memorial holds a veritable 
gallery of historical and symbolic windows. 

Schools throughout the land, from kindergartens to univer- 
sities use the medium to illustrate nursery rhymes, folk tales, 
commemorative and historical events, or just feature simple, 
classic designs in light and color. 

One of the largest collections in an institution of higher 
learning can be found at the University of Pittsburgh. There, in 
addition to the monumental Connick windows of the Heinz 
Chapel, the delightful “stories in glass” illustrating the songs of 
composer Stephen Collins Foster in the Foster Memorial Audi- 
tortum, and the 15th and 16th century heraldic windows locat- 
ed in the Fine Arts Department, there can be found a great 
variety of different styles and subjects in the nationality classrooms 
of the Cathedral of Learning. These rooms are sponsored and 
equipped by the various ethnical and nationality groups that go 
into making up the heterogeneous population of the great steel 
City of Pittsburgh. Most of the rooms contain stained glass win- 
dows done in the style of the homeland depicting scenes in the 
history or legend of the particular country. Illustrated here is a 
window from the Hungarian Room. 


here was a day, long past— 

thank goodness, when no 
solid American home was quite 
complete without at least one 
insipid opalescent picture win- 
dow adorning its walls. Many 
of these status symbols of a by- 
gone era still live to haunt us 
in older sections of our cities. 
Now, after a long period of dis- 


Residential Window in 
San Francisco, designed 
and executed by John 
Lukas of Church Art 
Glass Studios. 


Stained glass window in Lehman residence, Fort Wayne, Indiana. 
Architect: Robert J. Smith. Stained Glass: Emil Frei, Inc., 
St. Louis, Mo. 


interest, architects are once again timidly sampling the effects of 
colored glass for residential windows to bring beauty, light and 
privacy into the hoine. This time, however, creative, imaginative 
work is being carried out in the best traditions of the craft. 


Here, as in public and commercial buildings, the extensive 
use of glass and cement block in comtemporary dwellings should 
prove to be an ideal atmosphere in which to obtain striking 
stained glass effects. With the new materials available to the 


craftsman permanent decorative art can now be incorporated into 
our homes. 


Faceted glass fire side screens and window dividers in the home of 
Mr. and Mrs. Ralph Dewey, Belvedere, California. Architect: Roy 
Starbird. Faceted glass: Cummings Studios, San Francisco, California 
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Not only can it be used in 
windows but also for entire 
walls, room dividers, screens, 
and wall plaques. An unusual 
use, both utilitarian and orna- 
mental, will be seen in the 
faceted glass fireside screens 
created for Mr. and Mrs. Ralph 
Dewey’s residence in Belvedere, 
California by the Cummings 
Studios (see illustration.) 


The “Advent of the Home” as de- 
picted in the facade window of the 
Heme Protective Savings & Loan 
Building, New Brighton, Pa. 

Fiom top to bottom: Future, Glass- 
Modern Contemporary Ranch, 
Elizabethian Duplex, Cape Cod, 
Colonial, English, Log Cabin, Indian 
Pueblo, Teepee, Straw Hut, Tree 
Cave. 


Architects: Martsolf. Gross & O'Neal. 
Stained Glass: Pittsburgh Stained 
Glass Studios. 
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Miller's Drug Store, Euclid Ave., Cleveland, Ohio. 
Stained and leaded glass: Phillips Stained Glass Studios, Cleveland 
One question that might come up at this point concerns the 
matter of costs. Is stained glass too expensive for houses? Well, 
it is unlikely to be found in the average sub-division development 
for some time yet. But for an architecturally designed home it 
should be definitely kept in mind. Considering that it replaces 
solid walls or clear glass, part of the expense is immediately 
offset. Then you get the additional aesthetic effect of having a 
built in work of art whose worth cannot be measured in dollars 


and cents. 


o longer necessarily confined to churches, stained glass can 

be adapted in most appropriate ways to store fronts, night 
clubs, restaurants, hospitals, financial institutions, and for color- 
fully lighted panels located in open, street-level offices. A stroll 
along Fifth Avenue in mid-town Manhattan will reveal con- 
trasting displays of artificially lighted murals in colored glass 
enhancing airlines, steamship, travel agencies, and other offices. 
Designed in contemporary, abstract forms they invite the public 
to step in for a closer look. 
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Along busy Euclid Avenue in Cleveland the facade of Miller’s 
Drugstore offers a pattern of leaded clear and stained glass. De- 
signed by the Phillips Stained Glass Studios, Cleveland, it depicts 
the various symbols of the profession of pharmacy. 


Although not uncommon in hospital chapels, Emil Fret’s 
large abstract window in Barnes Hospital, St. Louis must cer- 
tainly be considered a provocative example of new techniques 
and directions in stained glass design. Also illustrated are two, 
more conventional, traditional types of installations found in 
institutional dining halls done by the Jacoby and Connick Studios. 


n conclusion it might be well to hear what an architect-cleric 

has to say on the subject. The following excerpt is taken from 
Father Michael McInerney’s article “Antique Stained Glass and 
Religious Atmosphere” in the July 1956 Homiuletic and Pastoral 
Review. 


Abstract designed stained glass window in Barnes Hospital, 
St. Louis, Mo., Designed and Executed in Studios of Emil Frei, Inc. 
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West bay window in dining 
hall of Kenyon College, 
Gambier, Ohio, symbolizing 
American authors and poets 
with suggested subjects 
which have been chosen for 
their sustained influence to- 
ward wisdom and good 
nature. Designed and made 
by Charles J. Connick 
Associates, Boston, Mass. 
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Dining room window in the Convent, 
Edwardsville, Ill. 

Stained Glass: Jacoby, Studios, 

St. Louis, Mo. 


“It should not be concluded that, since stained glass was the 
invention of religious times for religious purposes, it should be 
confined to that one purpose. There is a need in every depart- 
ment of life, be it social, industrial, business, educational or 
public life, for something other than the cold mechanical routine 
of every-day, matter-of-fact affairs. There is a need for some- 
thing mysterious and spiritual, something to soften the hard facts 
of our existence with which we come into contact, and which, 
conflicting in no way with our profession of faith, contributes to 
a development of our artistic sense. 


“Such a field for the installation of stained glass would ex- 
tend far beyond that now occupied by churches and would 
depend very much upon the energy and ability of architects and 
stained glass designers and craftsmen to produce. Pot metal 
could be used and the panels designed to a purpose with symbols 
to depict, for example, local history and tradition.” 
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The World’s Largest 
Stained Glass Window 


hat is believed to be the world’s largest stained glass win- 

dow has been installed in the new passenger terminal of 
American airlines located at the New York International Airport 
(Idlewild). Few contemporary buildings have combined so effec- 
tively the fine arts and architecture as has been done in this 
impressive structure. 


Opened for full use in the spring of 1960, the terminal can 
handle four million passengers and visitors annually with a peak 
rate of four thousand per hour. Designed by the architectural 
firm of Kahn & Jacobs, New York City, in association with Roy 
S. Bent, it fulfills all of the demanding functional requirements 
of air travel in the jet age as well as providing a colorful and 
striking appearance. 


The stained glass, a creation of Robert Sowers, was fabricated 
and glazed in the studios of the Rambusch Decorating Company 
of New York. This brilliant expanse of glass stretching across 
the facade is the most conspicuous feature of the building. It 
measures 317 feet long by 23 feet high—a full city block in 
length. Literaily a burst of exciting colors, it has been hailed as 
an outstanding example of art in architecture and likely to change 
contemporary thinking on modern construction style. 


Its abstract design suggesting power and movement is sym- 
bolic of the jet age. Toned in various shades of blue, red and 
white, this Twentieth Century application of a medieval craft 
used so dramatically and in such dimensions will be constantly 
“readable” from both sides because of extensive uses of “two- 
way’ coated glass. By night, interior light shines through the 
glass creating a landmark visible from both air and ground. 
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During the day, the color characteristics of the glass will 
change continually, depending upon the position and intensity of 
the sun. And the glass facade, facing south, will serve as an 
effective brise-soleil. Mr. Robert Jacobs expresses it as “both 
artistic and practical.” 


The actual inspiration for using stained glass came as a 
result of a trip Mr. Jacobs made to Mexico. During a visit to 
the University of Mexico he was struck by the brilliant use of 
color in the various buildings. It then occured to the architect 
that here was his concept in concrete terms—architecture as great 
art in joyous, expressive, vibrant terms. Too many present-day 
building turn out to be dull, monotonous, lacking in warmth 
and joy. He explained it: 

The color and interest, the excitement and sense of warmth which I 
experienced helped to provide the idea for what has been created 
here—a completely new concept of present day blending of art in archi- 
tecture. Art is considered an integral part rather than an afterthought. 
We believe this new exciting concept will have strong influence because 


it will be seen and used by so many people from every part of the United 
States and the World. 


Mr. Robert Sowers, designer of the window, has been widely 
acclaimed for his contemporary styled work in numerous churches 
and synagogues. He has the following comments to make on the 


application of stained glass in past, present and future archit- 
CCLUTE: 


S tained glass. These words perhaps bring to mind the great 
cathedrals of France and England where this art was born 
about a thousand years ago and where it flourished as the most 
important and spectacular form of painting for three or four 


American: Airlines Terminal, N. Y. International Airport. 
Stained Glass designed by Robert Sowers, fabricated in Studios 
of Rambusch Decorating Co., N.Y.C. Architects: Kahn & 
Jacobs, Roy S. Bent Associates. 

(Photo Maris-Ezra Stroller Assoc.) 
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centuries: “The supreme paintings of the West, before Giotto, 
were neither frescoes nor miniatures’, says Andre Malraux in 
The Voices of Silence, ‘they are in the great window of Chartres 
Cathedral’. 


“But less happily, stained glass also evokes the ‘platitudes 
in stained glass attitudes’ of more recent Victorian vintage, when 
architecture was often conceived less in terms of expressed and 
enhanced function than in terms of sheer display. Too often and 
all too appallingly stained glass was called upon to gild the lily, 
be the medieval cherry in some Beaux-arts professor’s architect- 
ural banana-split. Little wonder then, that the 20th Century 
reformers of architecture should have thrown out stained glass 
along with mosaic, sculpture and all the other allied visual arts 
in order that they might rediscover their own. 


“At least until the time of World War II responsible arch- 
itects were fully engaged in the task of eliminating outworn styles 
of architecture and discovering the new forms that lay implicit in 
such contemporary materials as plate glass, steel and reinforced 
concrete. Once again, however, architecture has discovered its 
bones; and it would be most strange if it did not seek now to 
clothe them with appropriate color and texture. 


“Though stained glass was a Gothic invention, its color and 
light are peculiarly timeless—and thus timely—qualities. Arch- 
itecture 1s as ready for them now as it was a thousand years ago; 
it needs them and therefore can have them without affection on 
purely contemporary terms. 


“It is therefore not surprising to see stained glass appearing 
on the face of a giant air terminal in the middle of a great air- 
port. For what, more truly than an air terminal, is the monument 
of our age? Nor is it surprising to see this ancient medium lit- 
erally turned inside-out by the challenge of such a dramatic new 
context. Like architecture, stained glass also has its new materials, 
its new kinds of glass and the untold possibilities of night illumi- 
nation upon which to draw. And the same must certainly be true 
of all ancient, once great and then awful media—mosaic, fresco, 
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Over 7000 square feet of stained glass dominate the facade of 


the American Airlines Terminal, Idlewild, N.Y. 
(Photo Maris-EHzra Stroller Assoc.) 


tilework, bas-relief. It is time for them to be great again.” 
American Airlines’ great stained glass facade is made up of 
78 panel frames. Each holds 12 or 13 lights and each is composed 
of several pieces of stained glass held in place with lead cams. 
The frame structure is welded from steel T-sections to form the 
mullions and transoms. All steel is then wrapped with a two and 
one-half pound sheet lead and lead-burned along the seams to 


form a hermetic seal. 


In glazing the windows, workers shaved the outer cames of 
each light to achieve a good fit and trued up all the lines of 
the design which runs across several lights. Then they placed the 
light in the frame so that it rested on small Neoprene pads. The 
fitted lead retaining frame was secured with stainless steel screws 
to complete the structure. When installation of lights was com- 
pleted, space between the structural frame, the retaining frame 


Bil 


and the lights themselves was sealed with weather-proofed caulk- 
ing material (thiokol). 


The finished window thus is weather-proof, rattle-free, and 
resistant enough to stand any “sonic booms” or other future 
vicissitudes. The window has its maintenance built in and will 
not require painting, caulking or other attention. It should be 
more immune to damage than other conventional windows. 


Practical proof of this came in September 1960 when hurrt- 
cane ‘Donna’ roared up the Atlantic Coast and struck Idlewild 
with gale force winds. For two hours a steady peak wind blew 
at 46 miles per hour with gusts going over 58 MPH. During the 
storm more than five inches of rain fell but the giant window 
stood fast successfully resisting both wind and water. 


The stained glass, however, is not the only work of art in 
the building. Carrying out the plan of integrating art and arch- 
itecture, two 1000 square foot murals are located at either end 
of the interior concourse. This work was carried out by Hector 
Bernabo, known as Carybe, a Brazilian artist. 


Located at the end of the main floor leading to the East 
concourse, the first of the extremely colorful murals to be com- 
pleted is entitled ““Rejoicing and Feast of the Americas.” Inspired 
by the friendship of the peoples in the Americas, it is a composi- 
tion of dancing figures and musical instruments, depicting native 
customs and gaiety. 


The second mural is entitled “Discovery of the West’ and is 
found at the entrance area leading to the West concourse. It 
features large heroic figures of men on horseback, depicting a 
specific chapter in American history, the restless and relentless 
westward movement of the pioneers. Each is a combination of 
tempera and oils with segments set in mosaic and inlays of gold 
and silver coins. Subject matter in both the murals reflects the 
interest of the airline’s management in the history of the United 
States and the Americas. 
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Another feature of the structure js some 3,000 square feet of 
ceramic tiles created by Samuel Wiener, Jr. Located in the main 
lobby and leading down the escalators to the lower level, the 
tile is in warm colors and blends with other tile and marble in 
the building. It is designed to make the passenger’s movement 
through the terminal pleasant and interesting. 


Ten years of planning, preliminary research and actual build- 
ing were carried out before the terminal was finally completed. 
The end results, which American Airlines strove for, were a 
convenient, practical, aesthetically pleasing, modern air terminal 
for the jet age. 


WHAT IS A WINDOW 


When the owner of an estate in Germany sold a piece of his 
land to a manufacturer a provision was put in the contract that 
no windows were to be placed in the wall of the prospective fac- 
tory facing his home. When the new building was erected the 
industrialist, to provide sufficient daylight, installed grooved glass 
bricks in areas of the wall that were the size of windows. 


The original owner of the land felt that this violated the con- 
tract so he took the matter to court. The judge decided in his 
favor and in his decision stated: “... all openings in a building 
which provide daylight to any room are windows, regardless of 
whether or not they can be opened in order to ventilate the room.” 


(annotated from Glass Digest) 
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“Kite and Key” Faceted Glass Mural 


Re the Benjamin Franklin Hotel, Philadelphia, Pennsyl- 
vania opened its new Kite and Key restaurant and bar. Domi- 
nating the decor and its chief decorative accoutrement, is a faceted 
glass mural stretching across the back bar. 


Designed and executed by the Willet Studios of Philadelphia, 
the brilliant colored glass sets the theme for this smart gathering 
place. In keeping with the Hotel’s namesake, Benjamin Franklin, 
the room’s name comes from his experiments in electricity 
through the use of a key attached to the guiding cord of a kite 
sent aloft during a thunder storm. The mural is composed of a 
bevy of soaring kites with one representing Franklin’s. This one 
is attached to a large glass key and has a flash of lightening 
striking it. 

Extensive research was carried out to keep the representation 
as accurate as possible. In the coarse of it the discovery was made 
that the original kite was a relatively simple affair made up of 
a large silk handkerchief stretched over crossed sticks. 


Marguerite Gaudin, the designer of the mural, has used var- 
iations on this theme in brilliant hues of thick, chipped slab 
glass. After being cut and worked the dalles were set in design 
with a matrix bond of epoxy resin holding the pieces firm. Each 
panel was then mounted into the walnut paneling of the wall. 
Special care went into blending a color for the epoxy that would 
exactly match the tone of the wood, which is in a soft grey-brown 
with matte finish. 


On entering this cool, dimly lit interior after leaving the 
glare of a hot street, the effect from the glass is almost startling, 
literally dazzling the viewer. 1 


Faceted glass mural in Kite & Key Room of the Benjamin 
Franklin Hotel, Philadelphia, Pa. Designed and executed in 
the Willet Studios, Philadelphia. 
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IN MEMORIAM 


HERMAN JOHN BUTLER 
(1882 — 1961) 

Herman John Butler, widely known ecclesiastical designer, 
passed away at the Thompson Memorial Hospital, Canadaigua, 
N.Y., on May 20. 1961, after a brief illness. 

He was born at Bradford, Pennsylvania, the son of John H. 
and Ellen O’Brien Butler. 

He studied under Frank von der Lancken, Theodore Han- 
ford Pond, and Hendrich van Ingen. 

For many years he was chief designer with the William J. 
Pike stained glass Studios of Rochester, New York, and for more 
than ten years was head of the Design and Interior Decoration 
Depattment in the School of Fine Arts of the old Rochester 
Athenaeum and Mechanics Institute, now the Rochester Institute 
of Technology. 

Among his students were many who became well known in 
the field of design. He was a truly inspired teacher, devoted to 
his subject, with a rare ability to inspire and share with his stu- 
dents a great ability in design. His impromptu sketches on the 
margins of students drawings were masterpieces of inspired 
design . 

Later he established his own studio in New York City, de- 
signing stained glass and church furnishings of all kinds, with 
the constant and sympathetic help of Mrs. Butler. 

He was a prodigious worker and, despite high standards, his 
production was tremendous. Among his notable works are 
windows in Mercersburg Academy; Princeton University Chapel; 
Saint Mary’s Church, Cincinnati; Saint Joseph’s Church, South 
Norwalk, Connecticut; and in many churches in Chicago and 
New York. 

He enriched the interiors of many Rochester Churches, includ- 
ing the Third Presbyterian, the First Baptist, Blessed Sacrament, 
Holy Rosary, Saint Augustine’s, Immaculate Conception, and 
Salem Evangelical. 

For his stained glass achievements at Saint John the Evange- 
list’s Church Mr. Butler was given the Lillian Fairchild Award 
for outstanding creative work, by the University of Rochester. 
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He was celebrated for his lectures on Stained Glass, 
Ecclesiastical Decoration, and Symbolism. 

For the past twenty years he lived and worked in happiness 
at his cobblestone home on Butler Road in Canadaigua, New 
York. 

He recently placed a mosaic devoted to the Twenty-third 
Psalm in the Chapel of the Strong Memorial Hospital, and 
another for the new McAuley College, both in Rochester. 

His last project was the design of a distinguished group of 
windows for Saint John’s Church in Canandaigua. 

He leaves his wife, Margaret Hyde Butler, and his sister, 
Mrs. T. F. Schubmehl of Rochester. 

Burial was at Calvary Cemetery, Canadaigua, following the 
funeral Mass in Saint Mary’s Church where he was a parishioner, 
and for which he made windows. 


ORIN E. SKINNER 


EDWARD M. LEIGHTON 
(November 25, 1884 — August 25, 1961) 

Edward M. Leighton, dedicated stained glass craftman, died 
this past summer at the age of seventy-six. 

-Although he had suffered a serious heart attack two and a 
half years ago he continued working four and five hours a day in 
his studio up until the very end. 

Mr. Leighton was born in Minneapolis, Minnesota and at 
the age of fourteen began his stained glass career as an appren- 
tice at Ford Bros. in the same city. He also attended the Minnea- 
polis School of Fine Arts. In 1925 he opened his own studio 
and was in the same location in Minneapolis until the time of 
his death. 

An exponent of the traditional style, Mr. Leighton’s windows 
can be seen in some of the finest churches in Minneapolis and 
St. Paul. He was considered to be a fine Christain artist. 

He is survived by his wife Alice Dale, daughter Lucille L. 
Beck, and two grandsons. 


Word has been received of the death of Earl H. Gilbert on 
May 5, 1961, at the age of seventy. Mr. Gilbert was the proprietor 
of the Los Angeles Art Glass Co., Los Angeles, California. 
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Recent Publications 


Jorge Enciso, Design Motifs of Ancient Mexico (N.Y.: 
Dover), 192 pp., ills. Paper back reprint. 

Daniel-Henry Kahnweiler, Picasso at Vallauris (N.Y.: 
Reynal & Co., 1959), ills. 

William H. Leach, Handbook of Church Management (N.Y.: 
Prentice-Hall, 1960), 500 pp. 

A. Mauri, L. Venturi, et al, Painting in Italy, From the 
Origins to the Thirteenth Century (Skira, 1959), 199 | 
pp, ills. Survey of the early development of Christian 
and medieval art. 

John Peter, Masters of Modern Architecture (N.Y.: George 
Braziller), 228 pp., ills. 

Martin Robertson, Greek Painting: (Skira, 1959), 193 pp., 
ills. Research into the “lost art” of early Greece. 

Hanns Swarzenski, Czechoslovakia, Romanesque and Gothic 
Illuminated Manuscripts (N.Y.: Graphic Society, 1959), 
ills. 


Articles of Interest | 


Crusader (July/August 1960), “Gateways to God” 


Church Management (October 1960), “What is Christian 
Architecture”, Joseph Sittler, Jr. 


National Glass Budget (October 15, 1960), “Henry Hunt 
Prominent in Stained Glass’’. 


American Artist (October 1960), “Photography in the Fine 
Arts”, Sterling McIlhany. 


National Glass Budget (October 22, 1960), “Lawrence Saint 
A Leader in Stained Glass’. 


A.l.A. Journal (October 1960), “Lighting Research—its 
role in architectural design.”, Eric Pawley. 


Liturgical Arts (November 1960), “Art and the Church”, 
Seymour Fogel. 


Craft Horizons (Nov./Dec. 1960), “New Directions in Glass- 
making”, Paul Perrot. 


Craft Horizons (Nov./Dec. 1960) “Some Thoughts on a 
Stained Glass Manuel for Architects”, Robert Sowers. 


MD (December 1960), “Transparent Art’ 
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THE BOOK OF SIGNS 
RUDOLPH Koch, /franslator: Vyvyan Holland 
(N. Y.: Dover Publications, Inc., $1.00) 

From earliest primitive times down to present modern society 
man has expressed himself through the use of signs, symbols and 
marks. In this well-bound, paperback teprint, Professor Koch, 
German calligrapher, artist and bookbinder, has illustrated and 
explained 493 of these symbols. They include some of the most 
ancient down to those developed by early Christians in the Mid- 
dle Ages. 

Among the many different ones shown are Byzantine mono- 
grams, Nordic runes, medieval guild marks, and house and hold- 
ing marks (forerunners of our Western brands). Although some 
are well known conventional religious symbols it is interesting to 
see how they developed and their interrelationship. 


THE CONVICT AND THE STAINED GLASS WINDOWS 
CARMELO SORACI 
(N.Y.: The John Day Company, Inc., $4.50) 

This is the story of Carmelo Soraci, forger, convict and born 
artist: Eventually, after many years spent in prison, he finally fully 
realized his artistic talents and put them to good use under the 
direction of an understanding prison chaplain. 

When Father Hyland was inspired to build the Church of the 
Good Thief at Clinton State Prison, N. Y., he asked that Soraci 
be transferred up from Sing Sing, where he was doing a fifteen 
years to life sentence. Soraci did the altar mural of St. Dismas on 
the Cross and then designed and made fourteen stained glass 
windows depicting the Stations of the Cross. 

Later he went back to Sing Sing where he executed the 
windows for both the Protestant and Catholic Chapels, including 
two large rose windows. Although not a stained glass craftsman 
to begin with, he learned the art and technical processes with the 
help of experts from the Rambusch Decorating Company. His 
work has been judged to be of high artistic quality worth at 
least $150,000. Indirectly, because of thé publicity received 
through the windows, Soraci’s case was reopened and found to 


be technically unsound and his release was obtained. . 
J Galn 
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Technical Aspects of Stained Glass 
with 
Emphasis on Faceted Glass 


(The ensuing article is the result of a panel discussion on the 
subject as it was presented at the Stained Glass Association 
of America’s Conference in Cleveland, Ohio, June 1960. Be- 
cause of its length,it will be presented in three consecutive 
parts. 


PART I 


Moderator—DR. HENRY LEE WILLET (Stained Glass 
craftsman and proprietor of the Willet Studios, 
Philadelphia, Pennsylvania) 


Panel Members—WILLIAM H. BLENKO (President of the 
Blenko Glass Company, Milton, West Virginia.) 

HAROLD W. CUMMINGS (Stained glass craftsman 
proprietor of Cummings Studios, San Francisco, California 
BERNARD O. GRUENKE (Stained glass craftsman 

and proprietor of the Conrad Schmitt Studios, Milwaukee, 
Wisconsin.) 

HAROLD E. WAGONER (Architect, Philadelphia, 
Pennsylvania.) 


MODERATOR WILLET: Today we are here to discuss tech- 
niques with a panel well qualified to answer questions on faceted 
glass, this new approach to living stained glass. 


With us we have Bernie Gruenke one of the pioneers in this 
country of, shall we say, faceted glass dalles in a base of some 
sort, sometimes called conchoidal glass. He has done many things 
in this new medium, one of which was the Moreau Seminary 
Chapel at Notre Dame, South Bend, Indiana. 


Next we have our beloved Pat Cummings. His work on St. 
Stephen’s Church in Belvedere, California was one of the very 
earliest examples. 
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Then there is a gentleman, loved and admired by all, Bill 
Blenko. We used to be good friends until I trapped him into 
making dalles two inches thick. But, as usual, he came through 
and produced very beautiful glass. 


Last, but not least, we have our newest Honorary Member 
of the Association, Harold Wagoner. I don’t suppose there is 
anybody in this country who has done more, not just to foster 
stained glass—a lot of architects have done that, but in a con- 
servative daring way to encourage all of us to try new techniques. 
And best of all, he does not feel that a building is complete that 
doesn’t have its crowning glory of stained glass. 


Bernie, what has been your approach as a pioneer in this 
new work? What were you thinking and how were you planning 
to do this so it would fit into the program you have in your studio 
and would produce a window you felt would have the same glory 
and immortality that other stained glass windows have? 
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Faceted Glass Wall-Moreau Seminary Chapel, Notre Dame, Indiana. 
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MR. GRUENKE: Approximately ten years ago I had my first 
view of faceted glass and it delighted and thrilled me with the 
possibility of working with this medium. We began to immediate- 
ly experiment with the technique of cutting and breaking the 
slabs. I first tried using an electric wire, then breaking with a 
hammer, chipping with a hammer, cutting with a diamond cutter, 
and finally chipping with a mosaic hammer. 


After months of work we produced our first rugged panel 
and weeks later we finished the second panel, but with a regiment- 
ed and more orderly cutting. Finally, after a few small 
commissions we purchased a diamond power-saw and produced 
panels with perfection of cutting. After comparing the three 
panels we found the first one had a greater sense of truth than 
the perfected diamond edge cut of the last panel. This meant 
to me that on the last panel we had evidently broken down the 
resistance of the material. 


Searching for a shortcut in cutting I came upon the idea of 
having the glass cast in different forms. I spoke with Bill Blenko 
about furnishing slabs in various shapes such as isosceles triangles, 
ovals, circles, and rectangles. We had success with this technique 
but again found we had become too clever and in every case 
realized that the resistance of the material must be adhered to 
and not violated. I found, too, that clever techniques of cutting 
where handwork was eliminated tends to destroy the inherent 
quality of the material. Also, faceted glass over-chipped and 
over-faceted, in my opinion, has a tendency to lose its visual 
strength. 


I am convinced that the material must be thought of not as 
stained glass with one-half inch came lead, but treated honestly 
making use of the interior effect as well as the exterior, making 
the grid as well as the glass an important part of the architec- 
tural form. 


The resistance of this material is great enough to force a 
simplification of design and to discourage the use of smaller 
pictorial detail. It lends itself particularly to abstract in non- 
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objective forms and upon viewing the filigree facades of the 
French Cathedrals I could not help but think of their relationship 
to this new medium. 


Though the two materials, glass and concrete, are similiar 
substances, I sense the need of either projecting the glass beyond 
the surface of the concrete or the need of coffering. When 
Stephen Bridges quoted, “Take care of truth and goodness and 
beauty will take care of itself,’ I am convinced, just as this 
quotation is applicable to an artistic creation, it is also applicable 
to the technical aspects of either stained or facted glass. 


MODERATOR WILLET: Harold Cummings how did you 
happen to get the Rector up there at St. Stephen’s to agree to 
letting you do this work in his church? And how have you found 
your relations with this work and the clients? Was there any 
resistance or a fear that it might not be lasting? 


MR. CUMMINGS: Well, in answer to your first question, we 
had prepared designs for traditional stained glass at St. Stephen’s 
but it happened at that time we were making a great many 
experiments. Of course, when the Rector and the committee were 
in the studio they saw these experiments and immediately were 
interested and wanted to revamp their entire program. It was 
a little disconcerting at first because we were still experimenting. 


Let me go back a bit and say then we were making a product 
we called “loose mosaic”. We used small tesserae in metal rather 
than cement and naturally I was comparing this with the slab 
glass technique. And at a distance I feel our “loose mosaic’’ 
was very good but when you came close to this glass, close enough 
to see the facets it was evident that the “loose mosaic” did not 
have it. That is why we turned our interest toward faceted. 


We were making these experiments and happened to be 
particularly busy at the time when these people wanted the glass 
in St. Stephen’s made using the medium of faceted glass. About 
that time Mr. Roger Darricarrere of Los Angeles had approached 
me on the idea of marketing some of his faceted glass through 
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my studio. He had learned the process in France and had made 
some panels in Los Angeles. It seemed to me wise in this first 
installation to work with him in order to meet the delivery date 
and to expedite the work. Therefore we collaborated on this job 
and later did one other small job together. 


Going on to St. Stephen’s and looking at the problems there, 
we saw how the French had made this glass and we were interest- 
ed in carrying on in the same vein but making what we thought 
were some improvements. 


As to how the public received it, I would say that nearly 
half of our work at the present time is in faceted glass. We 
recently made an installation in a church just outside of Hon- 
olulu where the panels were 34 inches by 41 inches in size. 


We find that the public accepts this new medium because 
they realize that faceted glass cannot produce pictorial windows. 
Many of you have had the experience of someone coming in and 
wanting “Christ Knocking at the Door” or “Treasure Island” 
or “Christ Walking on the Water’, in a literal picture. The 
public seems to realize they cannot get this pictorial effect there- 
fore they will accept what they have to accept if they want 
faceted glass. 


Another great advantage which we see is that if your glass 
is properly chipped it does break up the light so you can handle 
strong sunlight and we have a great deal of that to contend with 
in California. 

Another great advantage comes if you happen to be installing 
a window where another building or trees block the light. Or 
someplace where a stained glass window of the traditional style 
is likely to go dead if it doesn’t have good light. These facets 
in the glass do pick up the light and you get a very fine, rich 
scintillating effect from the glass even on dark days. We have 
put in quite a few windows where artificial lighting is used. 
Although I am against this type of lighting for glass I must 
confess that faceted glass gives you a much better result than 
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can be obtained with the traditional leaded stained glass. 


We originally bought a diamond saw and cut everything 
out very precisely and found we were losing something. While 
originally we made practically all of our work with the diamond 
saw, today we rarely use it at all. Once in a while if we want 
to get a straight line for some particular effect we will go to the 
saw and use it. However, its great use now is when we take an 
unfinished sample and cut right through concrete and all to see 
if we are getting the correct and proper bond between the 
cement aggregate and the glass. We too, feel that something is 
lost on being too precise. Then you are getting away from the 
limitations of the medium with which you are working. 


MODERATOR WILLET: I think on the statements made by 
these gentlemen we are going to have quite a few questions be- 
cause even in our own studio we have differences of opinion on 
how much conchoidal glass should be faceted. 


The wonderful thing about these United States is that we 
have got everything we need here and thanks to Bill Blenko we 
have the material we need. Bill, since you have gotten into help- 
ing us out in these glass dalles have you found a great demand 
for them and have you managed to stay in business trying to 
produce them for us? 


MR. BLENKO: I am glad we all sort of started out together on 
the faceted glass problem. Our own particular problem has per- 
haps been much simpler than the other phases of the work. The 
subject as you know is about 50 percent glass and about 50 percent 
pertaining to some other material which separates and holds the 
glass together. 


We have had some problems to work out particularly on 
the annealing. It is much different annealing a piece of glass 


one inch thick and then having to increase the thickness to two 
inches. 


It is true that there is more and more demand for the dalles 
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all the time. As Bernie Gruenke pointed out we soon got away 
from our first guess of making many different shapes and now 
are making only squares. The demand is growing, no question 
about it, and we are working constantly to develope interesting 
textures that will be available before very long. 


MODERATOR WILLET: We now come to the person who has 
shown a great interest in all phases of stained glass especially 
the use of this new type. I hope that Mr. Wagoner will feel free 
to tell us where he thinks we can help the architect and where he 
thinks we have failed. 


MR. WAGONER: As Henry points out he has finally convinced 
me that all our buildings should have some sort of colored glass 
on the inside. We tried one once without stained glass in it, 
using only clear glass, and then had to knock out the rear chan- 
cel wall and put in a big beautiful wall of stained glass. Origi- 
nally I was afraid to use chipped glass because I felt that there 
were going to be technical problems of expansion and contraction 
that could not be overcome. I am not so sure they have been 
overcome yet but certainly hope progress is being made. 


I think one of the things that perhaps worries me in the use 
of this medium is the fact that its ascendancy in use may not 
be attributable so much to its inherent beauty as to the fact that 
it is relatively inexpensive. Now, ultimately that may be the kiss 
of death on this type of glass because you are going to get, I am 
afraid, guilt by association. You are going to get small churches 
poorly done with cheap faceted glass windows. 


Maybe, as we found out at the Church Architectural Guild 
Conference, artistic creativity requires as an astringent a touch 
of poverty. But if this astringent touch of poverty is accented too 
much it may cause us difficulty in the future. 


My first objections to chipped glass were finally overcome 
when someone remarked, “Modern man as a bowl of mush is 
held together by ethical attitudes’. I just abandoned my ethical 
attitudes and am now completely in accord. 
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What we have been doing has contributed a great deal to the 
effect of change which is rapid in the architectural world on an 
extremely broad scale within the last three or four years in 
America. I think some of you, maybe all of you realize I have been 
in this more or less for thirty-five years and I believe more has 
happened to our work in the way of change in the last four or 
five years than happened in all the rest of the years. Part of this 
capturing of the imagination of our clients, the absence of the 
pictorial glass, comes from seeing through feeilng, so that we 
obtain some appreciation of meaning in a different fashion than 
we did before. 


What is wrong with faceted glass? I think one of the things 
is that unless you have a permanent and proper setting for it, it 
does not appear in a satisfactory manner on the exterior in the 
daytime and does not appear satisfactorily on the interior at night. 
Some of you have been trying to use color and I think that is a 
great help. 


The technique of approaching chipped glass in a fashion which 
will permit it to be artistically acceptable in the cultural form 
rather than a heterogeneous collection of accidental pieces of 
rubble, as you would find in an unplanned wall, is something that 
must be worked on. But unless there are areas where chipped glass 
could be used in a very primitive fashion, that won't be the rule as 
far as our work is concerned. That type of church would be few 
and far between. 


A study of the different forms of the cement integrated with 
the glass might be a step forward. Yet, I am fearful of the cheap- 
ness of the chipped glass in relation to what people ultimately 
think of it; that we have to go beyond the mere shaping of abstract 
pieces of glass and throwing them together to get color effect. 
I don’t think that is enough. 


Aside from the hope that some of you will come forward with 
a solution to the unhappy aspect of the glass at night, it would 
seem that another technique might be explored to control the 
opacity of the windows in the chancel, particularly through the use 
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of greater amounts of cement upon which decorative mosaics 
might be placed. Using a combination of glass and mosaics in- 
laid on the cement. 


We like what we have been doing with faceted glass. We 
think it is a new medium which has been a wonderful tool for us, 
but I hope all of you will go beyond what might almost be a 
fairly amateurish approach to the simple amalgamation of colors; 
to something that says here in the window, especially in the chan- 
cel area, we have done the best that we possibly could. This isn’t 
something that accidently serves our purpose at the moment. This 
is something that is a great piece of artistic creativity. 


I have heard it said that beauty is dead but hope it is not true. 
Beauty as a cult is dead. It is fundamental self-deception to think 
of it otherwise. It seems to me that is not the approach we ought 
to have here, that the ultimate objective is this seeing through 
feeling in the most artistic fashion possible. 


(To be continued) 


Bombing At Chartre 


Early in July a plastic bomb was exploded at the gates of the 
Chartre prison. Although windows throughout the area were 
broken by the concussion fortunately the stained glass in the 
ancient cathedral escaped damage. It is believed the violence is 
connected with France’s troubles in Algeria. 
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The World of Glass 


Scientists of the Corning Glass Works have developed a new 
technique that will aid archaeologists in determining the age 
of ancient glass. As they explain it, glass that has been buried 
in the earth or submerged in water for long periods undergoes 
a chemical deterioration which results in a weathering product 
forming (similar to rust on metal) on the surface. This crust 
apparently builds up uniformly in layers and by studying a 
cross-section under a microscope the time of burial can be 
figured out. 


Minimum wage rates have been established by the U. S. Dept. 
of Labor for the glass, ceramics and other industries in Puerto 
Rico. They range from 57¢ to $1.00 per hour. 


The Port of New York Authority recently approved plans for 
a new general terminal building at Idlewild Airport. It will 
be a two story, rectangular structure featuring all glass walls. 
The cost—about $9 million. 


As an experiment in new designs for living, the master glass 
blowers of the Kosta, Sweden glassworks are housed in all 
glass (except the roofs) houses. Large windows are set in 
insulated. opaque colored glass walls while the floors are of 
glass mosaics. 


A new formula for producing a blue to grey colored opaque 


glass has recently been patented and assigned to the Pittsburgh 
Plate Glass Co. 


A Texas Company reports that it is producing a semi-perma- 
nent glass tint coating for windows. It comes in thirteen 
shades to be used for decorative purposes as well as for fade, 
heat and glare protection. 


The Corning Glass Museum, N. Y., is offering a course, “An 


Introduction to the History of American Glass,” covering the 
industry from its beginnings to the contemporary period. 
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Comments & C larification: 


A fter the story about catching the b/ze marlin appeared in our 
last issue Colonel Karl Lamb, one of the active participants 
in the adventure, wrote in about it. Feeling that all the facts might 
not be clear he has offered the following observations concerning 
the fishing trip in Puerto Rico: 


“Shortly after the big marlin struck and I was playing him 
from the fishing chair the belt, which goes around one’s waist 
and is attached to the big reel by two cables, broke. Therefore 
in order to brace myself, I deliberately slid forward in the seat 
so I could get my right foot up against the gunwale of the cock- 
pit, thus giving me a purchase which had been eliminated by the 
breaking of the belt. I continued to play the fish from this position 
in its wild rushes and jumps until the belt was repaired. 


“Perhaps some thought the fish was pulling me into the 
briny deep, but this was not the case at all. I have had a lot of 
experience in fishing and knew this was the best way to handle 
a rather ticklish situation and still keep the fish on with the taut 
line necessary. 


“Because my son Tony’s great ambition and hope was that 
he would be able to catch a big marlin on his trip to Puerto Rico, 
after playing the fish for awhile I deliberately turned the rod over 
to him so he could get the thrill and honor of catching a fish 
of that size. Tony played the fish for nearly three hours and 
did most all of the hard work, and believe me it was hard! 


“We were extremely lucky, not only to hook such a fish, 
512 pounds, but also to keep him on the line, land him and then 
to get him into port without the sharks getting him. We had 
to tow him in as he was much too large and heavy to put into 
the boat. 


“One could try for a lifetime to hook a blue marlin of that 
size, so it was just bull-luck that we did it, and on our first time 
out.” 43 
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Report on Apprentices 


by 
HAROLD W. CUMMINGS 


At the January 1961 meeting of the Executive Committee of 
the Stained Glass Association of America in St. Louis, there 
was evidenced an increased awareness of the value of thorough 
Apprentice Training in the long run, and it was voted that this 
message be sent to all members. 


Since 1945 and in the intervening years some few have given 
considerable time, effort and expense to establish the Apprentice- 
ship Training Program. It has been worth while in the degree 
that members have assumed the responsibility for making the 
program effective locally. This authorized Training Program has 
been, since 1945, sponsored jointly by the United States Depart- 
ment of Labor, the Stained Glass Association of America and 
the Union Brotherhood. 


In the few districts where the program has been made to 
function (and you do have to do something about it), apprentices 
are being better trained, improving the situation not only for the 
apprentices but for the employers as well. Observation shows 
that programs are active in those districts in which the program 
is better understood. 


Too often the employer puts on a so-called apprentice as a 
“means of getting work done at a low wage scale and, too often, 
the young trainee is more interested in a job “right now” than he 
is in learning to be a well-trained craftsman (journeyman) in 
stained glass. If the employer trains the apprentice only in narrow 
special skills, and goes out of business after some years, the so- 
called journeyman is not trained satisfactorily to handle a position 
elsewhere. Thus both the journeyman and his future employers 
are handicapped. 


Last year one of our members employed a man who had 
worked at the craft seven years. It turned out that he had trained 
in a studio not approved by the National Committee nor had the 
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authorized Training Program been followed. Although the em- 
ployee otherwise fitted well into our member’s staff, he had to 
leave because he was then too old to get into the Apprenticeship 
Program. Furthermore, with his years of experience, he probably 
would have been given a “rating” by the local Joint Apprentice- 
ship Committee which would have made it too costly to train him 
in some of the fields in which he was deficient. 


In the authorized Stained Glass Program, each apprentice is 
required to spend his first year of training in a// branches of the 
craft and it is wise to get this comprehensive requirement fulfilled 
during the first year of training if possible, at least before the 
wage scale becomes too high for using a novice. Later the appren- 
tice specializes and gets more complete training and experience 
in the field in which he shows the greatest aptitude. This timing 
is important! 


The recent history of wage increases makes it even more 
essential that every journeyman be well trained and by journey- 
men we mean all full-fledged craftsmen whether or not they are 
members of the Brotherhood. Both on national and local levels 
the Stained Glass Association of America has fought for and 
emphasized the point that the National Apprenticeship Program 
is for Union and non-Union shops alike. Unfortunately, it appears 
that non-Union shops have, with notable exceptions, hesitated 
to use the Program. We sincerely hope that it is not caused by the 
quest for cheap labor mentioned above. 


A few years ago the flat glass industry authorized a Program 
patterned somewhat after ours and, while we do not favor the 
word “industry”, the Stained Glass craft joined it, partly because 
of simplification of organizational work and partly because of 
the larger scope and policing power. It is part of the agreement 
that there be one Stained Glass employer on each local Joint 
Apprenticeship Committee whenever there is a recognized stained 
glass studio in the area served. 


The flat glass group operates under the 1959 edition of 
“National Apprenticeship and Training Standards for Glaziers 
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and Glassworkers” while the Stained Glass group (since joining 
the larger organization) operates under the 1960 revised edition 
of “National Apprenticeship and Training Standards for the 
Stained Glass Industry”. Both of these standards have been 
approved by the National Joint Glazier and Glassworker Appre- 
ticeship Committee co-chairmaned by Edgar P. Perilstein 
(Employer) and L. M. Raftery (Brotherhood) with a Director, 
W. C. Christianson (U. S. Department of Labor, Bureau of 
Apprenticeship and Training). 


Local Joint Apprenticeship Committees co-operate with Re- 
gional Offices of the Bureau of Apprenticeship and Training of 
which there are thirteen on the “mainland” and one in Hawaii. 
The Seattle office (Region XIII) services Alaska. Where there 
is a state apprenticeship agency it co-operates with the Regional 
Office. Local Joint Apprenticeship Committees can be as closely 
situated or scattered as practical.-There are, for instance, three in 
the San Francisco Bay Area, namely, San Francisco, Oakland and 
San Jose all co-operating with the Regional Office XII in San 
Francisco. You will find your Regional Office listed on page 18 
of Standards for the Stained Glass Industry which you can obtain 
from our Executive Secretary. 


The plan and organization has been set up, but it is up to 
YOU as an active individual member to make the Apprenticeship 
Tiaining Program “tick” in your particular locality. It is a very 
unselfish and rewarding activity for the good of your craft. ‘F 


=> 
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Conferences and Exhibitions 


SGAA—1960 APPRENTICE EXHIBIT 
Trinity Church 
BautarDarbataCaliromia occas, se. c: November 17-19, 1961 


BUILDING RESEARCH INSTITUTE 

Mayflower Hotel 

NETS SVTAYS2 Coa Waal BB GR soca omen rr November 28-30, 1961 
Additional information may be obtained from BRI, 
National Academy of Science-National Research Council, 
2101 Constitution Avenue, N. W., Washington 25, D.C. 


GLASS PROBLEMS 

University of Illinois 

rhana Ul in@is cece 2scectee. teeta: November 30, December 1, 1961 
Additional information may be obtained from F. V. Tooley, 
Prof. of Glass Technology, 208 Ceramic Bldg., U. of Illinois 


PLastics—A NEw DIMENSION IN BUILDING 

Museum of Art 

PSC Iet tnd ea DARA eee ete reer cee December 1-31, 1961 
Sponsored by the Society of Plastic Engineers. 


EXHIBITIONS—available from the Smithsonian Institution 
Traveling Exhibition Service, Washington 25, D. C.: 
“Architectural Photography” 
“One Hundred Years of Colorado Architecture” 
“Trish Architecture of the Georgian Period” 
“Swedish Architecture” 


y_—______N 


ANNOUNCEMENTS 


New Address: Studios of JOHN W. WINTERICH & ASSOCIATES 
have recently moved to new enlarged quarters. Their address now 
is 22901 Aurora Road, Bedford, Ohio. 
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EU TO;Gav 


Albert William Klemme 


San Juan, Puerto Rico 


21 June 1961 


Al Klemme loved many things. He loved his family; he 
loved his business, and he loved the Stained Glass Association. 
In the many years he belonged to this Association, he held practi- 
cally every position from member to President. Each position he 
filled with diligence, distinction and devotion. 

It is difficult for us assembled here together in convention to 
realize Al can never be with us again in person. He will always 
be with us in spirit. 

Therefore, the Stained Glass Association of America, assem- 
bled in San Juan, Puerto Rico, June 1961, unanimously accepted 
this eulogy, made it a permanent part of the records of the Associa- 
tion and requested a copy be sent to the members of his family. 


as 


Air Force Commemorative Window 


In 1943 the U.S. bomber “Lady be Good”, with its nine man 
crew, was lost in the Libyan Desert. In June 1959 an oil company 
exploration team found the wrecked plane and the bodies of 
eight of the airmen. To honor the exploits of the plane and her 
gallant men, their saga will be commemorated in a stained glass 
window soon to be installed in the Chapel of Wheelus Air Force 
Base, Tripoli, Libya. 
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Art In The Church 


After its meeting in Geneva, Switzerland in 1959, the Ecu- 
menical Institute of the World Council of Churches issued a 
statement for the guidance of architects who build churches. The 
section dealing with the decorative arts is quoted here: 

“Fine art in the Church should not be understood as some- 
thing additional or merely decorative but as an organic part of 
the architecture arising from the work and worship of the church. 
The church must not be a museum of fine art or of archaeological 
relics. The highest standard of industrial design achieved in 
everyday life should be applied to the furnishings of the church, 
including all the minor arts such as printing, posters and fabrics.” 


y+ % 


(i 


EMAC O00 Pes sur 


Attention: Clarence Sherman, Rt. 2, Galion, Ohio 


Will reproduce your product 
IN NATURAL COLOR 


We Specialize in: Personalized Church Bulletins 


POST CARDS — CATALOG SHEETS 
or YOUR COMPLETE CATALOG 


We are designers and manufacturers of 
CHURCH PROMOTIONAL MATERIAL 
BROCHURE — IN COLOR — ON REQUEST 


COLOR PROOF FURNISHED CUSTOMER FOR HIS APPROVAL —- 
BEFORE PRODUCTION 
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The perfect setting 
for great windows... 


ROSSBACHEH 
CUSTOM SASH 


St. Bernard Church, Middleton, Wisconsin | 


ST y 


SEO 


512 SOUTH WASHTENAW A\ 


great windows and inspired architecture for 74 
years. Customized in aluminum, steel and 
bronze, they provide flairing adaptability for 
both architect and stained glass artist. 


Specify ROSSBACH sash for the ultimate in 
protection, appearance and lasting economy. 
Modern or traditional, every fine stained glass 
window deserves a ROSSBACH sash and ven- 
tilator! Send for complete engineering catalog. 


St. Angela's Church, Chicago, Illinois 


mE-e« CHICAGO 12, ILLINOIS 


LEO POPPER & SONS 


143-145-147 FRANKLIN STREET, NEW YORK 13 


ANTIQUE 
ENGLISH — FRENCH — GERMAN 


Flashed, Pot Metals, Reamy, Streaky, Venetian 


German Sheet Antique 


French Dalles 


English Crown Bullions 
Rondels Norman Slabs 


Heaton’s Vitreous Permanent Glass Stainers’ Colors 


Sanded Ruby 
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LEO POPPER & SONS 


143-145-147 FRANKLIN STREET, NEW YORK 13 


EEASHED SHEET 6G POT METALS 
Ruby, Blue, Yellow, Purple, Violet, Green, Opal 


PEASHED OPAL 


Bluelite Amberlite 


English Flemish English Broad Reeded 


POUBLE OCEEDIGATHEDRAL 
Belgian — English — German 


Flemish — Opalescent — Seedy Marine Antique 


PPALIAN MOSAIC 


Copper Foil, Imitation Cut Jewels 


Pressed Jewels, Glass Rods, Lead Ornaments 


Sil 


specializing for half a century 


J. SUSSMAN 


Manufacturers of the finest 
Ventilators and Sashes 
for Churches 


624 E. Sth Street 
New York 9, N. Y. 


et Plastics, Inc. 


Manufacturing Engineers Specializing in 
Epoxy Resins 


EPOXY SETTING COMPOUNDS 
FOR SLAB AND FACETED GLASS 


Experienced Laboratory Control of Quality 
4015 Millersville Road Indianapolis 5, Indiana Liberty 5-1307 
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WE DESIRE to emphasize the fact that we are the Sole 
Selling Agents for, and carry in stock the complete line of 


HANCOCK’S 
CELEBRATED GLASS COLORS 


ATMOSPHERIC PROOF 


Known so to be from successful use over a period of more 
than one hundred years. Made by... 


MESSRS. JAMES HANCOCK & SON 
(Diglis Ceramic Art Color Works) Worcester, England 


TRACING BROWN No. 1 UMBER BROWN 
BISTRE BROWN RED, for flesh, etc. 
TRACING BLACK No. 61 ANCIENT BROWN 


Packed in one-pound sealed packages bearing the Hancock 
Label as well as our own: None genuine unless so packed. 


We also offer 


A COMPLETE LINE IN ALL COLORS 
Black, Brown, Blue, Green, Ruby, etc., of 


OUR OWN MANUFACTURE 


Our SILVER STAIN, ORANGE INTENSE, 
can be used on all kinds of glass 


FRENCH BRUSHES, ENGLISH STIPPLERS, 
BLENDERS, OILS, MEDIUMS, ETC. 


Catalogue sent on request 


L. REUSCHE & CO. 


Factory and Mailing Address 
2-6 LISTER AVENUE NEWARK, N. J. 
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1905 = ROLLED SHEET GLASS -} 1961 
Cathedral- Hammered -Smooth 


Colored and Clear 
Variegated 
Mixed Opalescent 
Seedy Antique 
White Opal 


Moss 
Ripple 
Florentine 


Your inquiries solicited 


CAME LEAD 


WIRE SOLDER, Se SHEED SEE Aw 


GLASS COLORS GALVANIZED STEEL BARS 


Vinegar Tracing Black #1 SMOOTH ELECTRO-PLATED 
Without Gum LANG 3 7.16 
Bistre-Brown #1 LS) x74 
Grey-Green #1 1/8: x1 3/8 
V/ Sexo ly? 


WHITE METAL ROLLING & STAMPING CORP. 


80 MOULTRIE STREET + BROOKDYN=22, Nay. 
All Came Lead and Solder made from Virgin Metals 
Weite for Catalogue 
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S. A. Bendheim Co., Inc. 


122 HUDSON STREET, NEW YORK 13, N. Y. 


Corner North Moore Street 


Imported Apligue Glass 


CATHEDRAL OPALESCENT 
COLORED SHEET—Pot and Flashed 
OPAL—Pot and Flashed TINT GLASS 
ENGLISH CROWN BULLIONS 
RONDELS DALLES 
SHEET and MARINE ANTIQUES 


PATTERN S€ISSORS FOR STAINED GLASS WORK 


Eastern Representatives for 
KOKOMO OPALESCENT GLASS CO. 
Large and Well Assorted Stock in New York 
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YOUR OWN CHURCH 


installations are your best salesmen... 


Natural color Photographs of your stained 
glass by CUSTOM STUDIOS’ staff of color 
specialists will help you to: 


@ Illustrate your. presentations 
@ Publicize your work 


e and add prestige to your organization 


| 

| 
CUSTOM STUDIOS 206 East 44th Street, New York 17, N.Y. 
y | 


QUALITY AND SERVICE 
SINCE 1901 


GARDINER METAL CO. 


MANUFACTURERS OF CAME-LEADS 
AND SOLUDEK 
FOR ARCHITECTURAL WINDOWS 


4820: SO. CAMPBELLVAYV Ex “GHIGAGOs 3 -aiiaim 
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CATHEDRAL GLASS 
OPALESCENT GLASS 


()ver FIFTY YEARS of experience 
in the manufacturing of cathedral 
and opalescent glass has given us an 
understanding and appreciation of 
the problems involved in the crea- 
tion of stained glass work, assuring 
you of the most careful selection and 


matching of colors. 


Your inquiries will receive our per- 


sonal and prompt attention. 


KOKOMO OPALESCENT GLASS CO. 


KOKOMO, INDIANA 


Eastern Representatives with Complete Stock 


S. A. BENDHEIM COMPANY 
122 Hudson Street *« New York 13, N. Y. 


Sif 


Publications of Interest: 


Armitage: Stained Glass. 210 p., 165 
pl., 15 in color, bibliog., index. Ige., 
BV 0.0 Ue Are ee $15.00 
Beyer: Kirchenfenster des Malers Hans 


& CAME LEAD Gottfried von Stockhausen. 7 color pl., 


26 ius. sen eee ee $2.00 


Vitrail Francais des origines a nos 
e SHEET LEAD jours. Under the auspices of staff mem- 


bers of Musee des Arts Decoratifs. 


@ TAPE SOLDER 340 p., 268 pl., 34 in full color., Ige. 


4to. 1958.) .223.-6 eee $25.00 
100 Jahre Werkstatten Dr. Oidtmann, 
Linnich, v. 1. 248 p., 155 plates, 35 in 
color, 4to. 1959 

Sowers: The Lost Art, A Survey of 
1000 Years of Stained Glass. 79 ill., 


Crown 4 color pl 


Sowers has just finished the huge 
stained glass punel at New York Inter- 


Metal Company national Airport. 
117 E. WASHINGTON STREET ORDERS FILLED PROMPTLY BY 


WITTENBORN & CO. 
MILWAUKEE 4, WISCONSIN Books on thee 


1018 Madison Avenue 
New York 21, New York 


Soull-Studios ... 


A DIVISION OF TURNPIKE PRESS 


@ ART & LAYOUT FOR THE PRINTED PAGE 
@ FULL COLOR REPRODUCTION 


@ CHURCH BROCHURES - PROGRAMS 
DIRECT MAIL MATERIALS 


@ COMPLETE LITHOGRAPHIC AND 
LETTERPRESS PRINTING 


Write Dept. GW. - Seull Studios - Annandale, Va. 
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Custom luilt Church Windows 


———— DOUBLE GLAZING 
| SINGLE GLAZING 


aan 2 We are proud of the work 


| | 


See ee ee we. have done. Quality, 


a service and dependability 


have been our prin- 


cipal goals. Our win- 


dows are used in notable 


churches, large and small, 


in every section of the 


=— country. 


WY] You are invited to write 
Y / 
_—_——E= =a for assistance in solving 


= yaur window problems. 


V2. 
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Le A i SIDE BOTTOM 


The new economical daylight clip for securing ends of glazing reinforcement 


bars. Avoids damage to jamb section caused by drilling of holes. 


National Metallic Sash Co. 


1510-12 W. FULTON STREET CHICAGO 7, ILLINOIS 
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SERVING THE TRADE 
SINCE 1894! 


Manufacturing Zinc Cames, Art 
Glass Glazing Bars, Galvanized 
Steel Reinforcing Bars, Green- 
house Glazing Strips, Metal 
Covered Wood Mouldings. 


Write for Catalog. 


CHICAGO METALLIC SASH CO. 


4901 S. Austin Ave., Chicago 38, Ill., GLobe 8-5460 
MANUFACTURERS OF ROLLED METAL PRODUCTS 


Simple to use 


Superior to cement 


3326 SOUTH 7th STREET 


BIEIN|E|Ssiclo 


SLAB GLASS SETTING COMPOUND 


(Patent Applied For) 


Outstanding physical properties 


Write for BENESCO BULLETIN NO. 115 


A product of BENESCO Manufacturing Chemists to 


the Stained Glass Craft 
ST. LOUIS 18, MISSOURI 
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THE ORNAMENTAL WINDOW CO. 
Desiguers aud mauupacturers 
og metal windows 


4758 Warner Road © Cleveland 25, Ohio * BRoadway 1-0391 


ALUMINUM... Double or Single glazed 
1] <1 5 Oy), anne Faceted glass windows 
BRONZE Seay Sash and Ventilators 


The varied sizes and shapes of bars used in our 
windows are designed to compliment the archi- 
tecture of the church, to enhance the beauty 
of the Glass and provide a medium of lasting 
strength, durability and quality. 
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The PAUL WISSMACH 
GLASS COs singe 


Manufacturers of 


Opalescent Rippled 

Double Rolled Flemish 

Hammered Cathedral Moss 
Neo-Flash 


Seedy and Single Rolled Marine Antique 


Special Cast White Opal, Used for Signs, 
Lighting Effects, etc. 


Double Rolled, Single Rolled and Seedy 
Made to Stand Fire 


ALLS MADESING HESUAISarAT 


* 


General Office and Factory: 


Paden City, West Virginia 


Producers of the Greatest Variety of 
Rolled Colored Sheet Glass 
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SO UR GES 


CAME LEAD AND SOLDER 


Crown Metal Co., 117 E. Washington 
St., Milwaukee, Wisconsin. 

Gardiner Metal Co., 4820 S. Campbell 
Avenue, Chicago, Illinois 

White Metal Rolling & Stamping Corp. 
80-84 Moultrie St., Brooklyn, N. Y. 


CEMENTS AND COMPOUNDS 


Benesco Co., 3326 S. 7th St., St. Louis 
18, Mo. 
Philadelphia Resins Co., 25 W. Hortter 
St., Philadelphia 19, Pennsylvania 
Sauereisen Cement Co., Pittsburgh 15, 
Pennsylvania. 

Thermoset Plastics, Inc., 4015 Millers- 
ville Road, Indianapolis 5, Inidana. 

EUROPEAN ANTIQUE GLASS 

S. A. Bendheim Co., Inc., 122 Hudson 
St., New York, New York. 

Leo Popper & Sons, 143 Franklin St., 
New York, New York 

GALVANIZED STEEL BARS 

Chicago Metallic Sash Co., 4901 South 
Austin Ave., Chicago 38, Illinois. 

White Metal Rolling & Stamping Corp. 
80-84 Moultrie St., Brooklyn, N. Y. 


GLASS 

Advance Glass Co., Newark, Ohio 

S. A. Bendheim Co., Inc., 122 Hudson 
St., New York, New York 

Blenko Glass Co., Milton, West Virginia. 

Kokomo Opalescent Glass Co., 
Kokomo, Indiana. 

Leo Popper & Sons, 143 Franklin St., 
New York, New York. 

The Paul Wissmack Glass Co., Inc., 
Paden City, West Virginia. 


OF 


DeWweP Paley, 


GLASS JEWELS AND NOVELTIES 

S. A. Bendheim Co., Inc., 122 Hudson 
St., New York, New York. 

Leo Popper & Sons, 143 Franklin St., 
New York City 


GLASS PAINTS AND STAINS 


B. F. Drakenfeld & Co., 45-47 Park Place 
New York. 

Leo Popper & Sons, 143 Franklin St., 
New York. 

L. Reusche & Co., 2 Lister Avenue, 
Newark, New Jersey. 

White Metal Rolling & Stamping Corp. 
80-84 Moultrie St., Brooklyn, N. Y. 


METALLIC SASH & VENTILATORS 


National Metallic Sash Co., 1510-12 
Fulton Street, Chicago, II. 

The Ornamental Window Co., 4758 
Warner Rd., Cleveland 25, Ohio. 
Rossbach & Sons, Inc., 512-520 South 
Washtenaw Ave., Chicago, Illinois 
J. Sussman, 625 E. 5th Street, 
New York 9, New York. 


PHOTOGRAPHERS AND 
PHOTO-PRINTERS 

Custom Studios, 202 EH. 44th Street, 
New York, New York. 

MWM Color Press 
Rt. No. 2, Galion, Ohio. 

Turnpike Press, Annandale, Virginia. 


PUBLICATIONS 

Wittenborn & Co., 1018 Madison Ave., 
New York 21, New York. 

ZINC CAMES AND CHANNELS 


Chicago Metallic Sash Co., 4901 South 
Austin Ave., Chicago 38, Illinois. 


PHILADELPHIA 19, PA. 


SSH! Glass Compounds 


PRw25eand2PR. 126 


Philadelphia esis he 


25 W. Hortter St. 


Victor 8-7733 
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Membership Committee 


An application for membership in the Association has been 
received from the: 


Duval Studios 
58 West 15th Street 
New York 11, N. Y. 


Associate membership applications have come in from: 


Donald C. Gelder Dr. Dismas M. Zika 
West Hollow Road 19 Harris Street 
Naples, New York Blackburn, Melbourne 


Victoria, Australia 
STANLEY E. WORDEN, Chairman 


Stained Glass Mart 


1. Several well-established studios located in the east and 
mid-west are in need of trained artists in both the traditional and 
contemporary styles. 


2. The Editor would still like to locate Volumes 1 thru 15 
(#5) of the Association’s publication then called the “Monthly 
Visitor’ and “The Bulletin”. These missing volumes cover all 
issues published before July-1921. 


KILN — FOR SALE 
Reusche flash kiln — 2 years old 
Includes: Two trays size 2’ x 3’ each, one portable table, 
one steel top table, and two hoods. 


price: $500.00 


Please address all inquiries or replies on the above items to: 
The Editor—Stained Glass. 
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MEMBERSHIP 


CALIFORNIA 


Century Stained Glass Studios 
157 Fillmore Street, 
San Francisco 


Church Art Glass Studios 
359 Waller Street, 
San Francisco 


Cummings Studios 
457 Francisco Street, 
San Francisco, 11 


Judson Studios 
200 South Avenue 66, 
Los Angeles 42 


Paul L. Phillips 
2353 N. Lincoln Avenue 
Altadena 


William Rundstrom Studios 
363 E. Woodbury Road, 
Altadena 


ILLINOIS 


H. Eberhardt & Company 
2409 West Roosevelt Road, 
Chicago 


Gianinni & Hilgart 
1359 North Noble, 
Chicago 


Michaudel Stained Glass Studio 
542 N.Paulina Street, 
Chicago 


INDIANA 


Capitol Glass Company, Inc. 
432 South Missouri Street, 
Indianapolis 


City Glass Specialty, Inc. 
2124 South Calhoun Street, 
Fort Wayne 
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KENTUCKY 


Riordan Stained Glass Studio 
234 Scott Street, 
Covington 


MASSACHUSETTS 


Wilbur Herbert Burnham 
1126 Boylston Street, 
Boston 


Charles J. Connick Associates 
9 Harcourt Street, 
Boston 


John Terrance O’Duggan Studio 
116 St. Botolph Street, 
Boston 15 


MICHIGAN 


Detroit Stained Glass Works 
4831-33 Fort Street West, 
Detroit 


Grand Rapids Art Glass Company 
Fulton and Front Streets, 
Grand Rapids 


MISSOURI 


Emil Frei, Inc. 
3934 South Grand Boulevard, 
St. Louis 


Jacoby Studios, Inc. 
822 Wilmington Avenue, 
St. Louis 11 


NEW JERSEY 


Edward W. Hiemer & Company 
141 Wabash Ave. at Crooks, 
Clifton 


J & R. Lamb Studios 
225 County Road, 
Tenafly 


The Payne-Spiers Studios 
48-54 Hast 13th Street, 
Paterson 4 


MEMBERSHIP (Continued) 


NEW YORK 


Daprato Studios, Inc. 
104-112 Hast 25th Street, 
New York 


George Durhan & Son 
115 East 18th Street, 
New York 3 


Henry Keck, Inc. 

Stained Glass Studio 
1010 W. Genesee Street, 
Syracuse 4 


Pike Stained Glass Studios 
145 St. Paul Street, 
Rochester 


Rambusch Decorating Company 
40 West 13th Street, 
New York 11 


NORTH CAROLINA 


High Point Glass & Decorative Co. 


High Point 


OHIO 


Franklin Art Glass Studio 
214 Oak Street, 
Columbus 


Phillips Stained Glass Studios 
6410 Superior Avenue, 
Cleveland 


Poremba Stained Glass Studio 
20806 Aurora Road, 
Bedford 


John W. Winterich & Associates 
22901 Aurora Road 
Bedford 


PENNSYLVANIA 


Henry Hunt Studios 
1756 W. Carson Street 
Pittsburgh 19 


Neff Chattoe Company 
931 Washington Street, 
Allentown 
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Pittsburgh Stained Glass Studios 
Warden & McCartney Street, 
Pittsburgh 20 


Willet Stained Glass Company 
10 BE. Moreland Avenue 
Philadelphia 18 


TEXAS 


Orco, Inc. 
8126 Broadway, 
San Antonio 


WEST VIRGINIA 


Independent Art Leaded Glass Co. 
213 Cemetery Street, 
Mannington 


WISCONSIN 


Conrad Pickel Studios 
Box 287, Route No. 4, 
Waukesha 


Conrad Schmitt Studios 
1325 South 43rd Street 
Milwaukee 14 


CANADA 


Bullas Glass, Ltd. 
15 Joseph Street, 
Kitchner, Ont. 


MEXICO 


Ramon Montana 
Casa Montana, Apartado 92, 
Torreon, Coah. 


Angel Sanchez Ahedo 
Las Hscalerillas, S.A., 
Guatemala 24, D.F. 


ASSOCIATE MEMBERS 


Robert Aldern 

Sioux Falls, South Dakota 
Mrs. L. W. Almy 

Denver, Colorado 
Rolla Arnett 

Chicago, Illinois 
Dr. C. Harry Atkinson 

New York, New York 
Robert R. Babolcsay 

Seaford, New York 
Joseph W. Bagnuolo 

Chicago, Illinois 
S. A. Bendheim 

New York, N. Y. 
Frank Beran 

St. Clair Shores, Michigan 
Burton Bernard 

Great Neck, New York 
Mrs. Myra L. Betters 

Silver Spring, Maryland 
Quentin N. Blay 

Clifton, New Jersey 
W. H. Blenko 

Milton, West Virginia 
Mrs. W.. H. Blenko 

Milton, West Virginia 
William Blenko, Jr. 

Milton, West Virginia 
Mrs. William Blenko, Jr. 

Milton, West Virginia 
John Boertlein 

Washington, D. C. 
Ernest Bonanno 

Milton, Massachusetts 
Carlo Borghi 

Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 
James A. Bosland 

Wyckoff, New Jersey 
Italo Botti 

DOrest Huis, Eel. New YOrk 
Admiral Jack F. Bowling 

Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 
Robert F. Brammer 

Altadena, California 
Alfred P. Bramnick 

Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 
Stephen Bridges 

New York, New York 
A. L. Brink 

New York, New York 
William Roydan Brown 

San Francisco, California 
E. Elizabeth Bruder 

Chestnut Hill. Massachusetts 
Wilbur H. Burham, Jr. 

Melrose, Massachusetts 
Frankie Byrne 

Indianapolis, Indiana 
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Roy A. Calligan, Jr. 

Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania 
Anne Carroll 

Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania 
Lt. Col]. Carroll S. Carter, Sr. 

Louisville, Kentucky 

Marianne Cassar 

Seattle, Washington 
Joseph G. Cincik 

Bedford, Ohio 
William S. Clark 

Jenkintown, Pennsylvania 
Lee A. Cook 

St. Louis, Missouri 
Thomas Cooke 

Chicago, Illinois 
William M. Cooley 

Park Ridge, Illinois 
Mrs. Vivian O. Cummings 

Belvedere, California 
Gilbert Dall’Ava 

Clifton, New Jersey 
Marion Dann 

Syracuse, New York 
Raymond A. DeHaven 

Ambler, Pennsylvania 
George de Ris 

Englewood, New Jersey 


Jan Ooms Van Diestelhoff, F.A.N. 


Englewood, New Jersey 
John E. Donaldson 

Rivera, California 
Jerry Douglas 

New York, N. Y. 
Chester Dular 

Cleveland, Ohio 
John F. Eilers, Jr. 

Parma Heights, Ohio 
Adolph F. Ell 

Clifton, New Jersey 
Albin Elskus 

New York, N. Y. 
George W. Erwin 

Pomona, California 
Mildred Z. Eves 

New York, N. Y. 
Hanna U. Fadel 

Cairo, Egypt 
Paul Feldmeir 

Paden City, West Virginia 
Fredrica Fields 

Greenwich, Connecticut 
Francis S. Gates 

Harwich Port, Massachusetts 
Margurite Gaudin 

Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 
Fred Gentile 

West Allis, Wisconsin 


ASSOCIATE MEMBERS (Continued) 


Frederick A. Gollifer 
Ottawa, Canada 
Jesus J. Gonzales 
Los Angeles, California 
John Gordan 
Bloomfield, New Jersey 
Bernard EH. Gruenke, Jr. 
Brookfield, Wisconsin 
Mrs. Mary Anne Gruenke 
Brookfield, Wisconsin 
Mrs. A. I. Hackert 
Cambridge, Massachusetts 
Thaddeus J. Haduch 
Baltimore, Maryland 
Robert T. Halbrook 


South San Francisco, California 


Erwin Hane 
East Lansing, Michigan 
Robert E. Harmon 
Acradia, Missouri 
Mrs. Elsie M. Hiemer 
Clifton, New Jersey 
Gerhard E. Hiemer 
Clifton, New Jersey 
Clarence A. Hopper 
San Francisco, California 
Rogers Hornsby 
Chicago, Illinois 
M. C. Hoss 
Kokomo, Indiana 
James T. Hubbell, Jr. 
Santa Ysabel, California 
Mrs. George Hunt 
Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania 
Anthony Jankowski 
Milwaukee, Wisconsin 
Fred Jayson 
New York, N. Y. 
Charles Johnson 
LaGrange, Illinois 
Robert D. Johnson 
Milwaukee, Wisconsin 
Edward F. Kapica 
Plainville, Connecticut 
Elsie Keller 
Glendale, Missouri 
Mrs. John M. Kellogg, Jr. 
Ambler, Pennsylvania 
John A, Kevorkian 
Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 
William Kielbock 
Columbus, Ohio 
Kay Kinney 


Laguna Beach, Cailfornia 
Ernoe Koch 

St. Louis, Missouri 
Oliver H. Kugel 

Brookfield, Illinois 
Rene Laberge 

Quebec, Canada 
Charles A. Lamb 

Darien, Connecticut 
Prof. Robert A. Leader 

South Bend, Indiana 
Frederick L. Leuchs 

New York, New York 
Mrs. Ruth Levy 

Guatemala City, Guatemala 
J. G.Lloyd 

Fairfax, Virginia 
C. F. Mack 

San Antonio, Texas 
R. McGill Mackall 

Baltimore, Maryland 
Trovatore Mainini 

Quincy, Massachusetts 
Max Marcinie 

San Antonio, Texas 
Frank Marchione 

North Royalton, Ohio 
Eugene Marggraff 

Winona, Minnesota 
Mrs. Edward Martin 

Grand Junction, Colorado 
Rev. Michael McInerney, O.S.B. 

Belmont, North Carolina 
R. D. McIntosh 

Dallas, Texas 
Dr. David G. Mooers 

Seattle, Washington 
George H. Mosel 

Burlingame, California 
Robert E. Murray 

Roslindale, Massachusetts 
William Nicoll 

Moorestown, New Jersey 
Rev. Francis J. Niesen 

Kokomo, Indiana 
Emile Norman 

Big Sur, California 
Christine Northrop 

Pass Christian, Mississippi 
Donnell F. O’Duggan 

Wellesley, Massachusetts 
Terrance John O’Duggan 

Boston, Massachusetts 


ASSOCIATE MEMBERS (Continued) 


Rr Opplizenr., dr: 

St. Louis, Missouri 
Oliver F. Oppliger 

St. Louis, Missouri 
Arthur Y. Park 

Los Angeles, California 
Nicholas Parrendo 

Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania 
Edward M. Parrish 

Richmond, Virginia 
J. Paterson 

Toronto, Canada 
Fridtjof Paulsen 

San Mateo, California 
Walter M. Plassche 

East Williamson, New York 
Janis Pontag 

Reading, Pennsylwaina 
Mrs. Odell Prather 

Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 
Walter W. Pymn 

St. Joseph, Michigan 
Nancy Rambusch 

New York, N. Y. 
William L. Ranton 

Greenville, Ohio 
E. Fred Reusche 

Newark, New Jersey 
Joseph L. Rigali 

Chicago, Illinois 
C. D. Rossbach 

Chicago, Illinois 
Don Rossbach 

Chicago, Illinois 
Muriel T. Rundstrom 

Altadena, California 
Hilda Sachs 

San Francisco, California 
Harvey Salvin 

St. Louis, Missouri 
Gerald Lewis Sandersen 

Aspen, Colorado 
Michael Schmitt 

Chicago, Illinois 
Ethel M. Scott 

Minneapolis, Minnesota 
Felix Senger 

Milwaukee, Wisconsin 
Genevieve Seele 

Webster Groves, Missouri 


Daniel Shaw 
Hatboro, Pennsylvania 
Ronald Shaw 
Syracuse, New York 
Clarence Sherman 
Galion, Ohio 
Milcho Silianoff 
Greenburg, Pennsylvania 
Francis P. Smith 
Atlanta, Georgia 
Thomas Snyder 
Newark, Ohio 
Mrs. Henry Steinbomer 
San Antonio, Texas 
Frank Swartzlander 
Doylestown, Pennsylvania 
Katherine Lamb Tait 
Cresskill, New Jersey 
James Richmond Taylor 
California, Kentucky 
Duncan N. Terry 
Rosemont, Pennsylvania 
W. T. Thorne 
Montreal, Canada 
A. J Timler 
Brookfield, Wisconsin 
Bernard R. Townley 
Hagerstown, Maryland 
Marguerite S. Vollmar 
Forest Hills, New York 
D. Carr Whitehead 
Chicago, Illinois 
Harold C. Whitehouse 
Spokane, Washington 
Claus H. Willenberg 
Los Angeles, California 
Augusta W. Willet 
Ambler, Pennsylvania 
Mrs. Henry L. Willet 
Ambler, Pennsylvania 
James Williams 
Toronto, Canada 
Mrs. Otto C. Winterich 
Cleveland Heights, Ohio 
Otta C. Winttrich 
Bedford, Ohio 
D. E. Woerner 
Rochester, New York 
Stanley EH. Worden 
Syracuse, New York 


Norman Shaifer 
New York, New York 
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